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blockade either way, and it is confidently believed and asserted that no
vessel could have safely attempted to do so. With the limited number of
vessels at my command it was the only practicable form of blockade at the-
time. No suggestion as to any means of improving the method emanated
from any source. The commander-in-ehief was so satisfied with the
efficiency of the blockade as he found it on June 1st that he withdrew
almost immediately in pursuit of a steamer on the southern horizon, and.
was absent for a number of hours.

12.   The   sketch   accompanying   Rear   Admiral   Sampson's   article   is
purely fanciful.    When at Guantanamo after the battle the artist showed
me his sketches of the ships engaged I saw so many errors that it was
useless to attempt to put him straight.    He himself informed me that it
was impossible to reconcile the statements made to him, and that if he had
accepted them he would frequently have had to put several vessels in one
position at the same time.   If the history of a combat is so inaccurate a
few days after its occurrence, what reliance ought to be placed upon ac-
counts written years afterwards with the original errors accentuated?

13.  On page 593 occurs the report of a Board of Navigators appointed
by Admiral Sampson to plot the positions of vessels during this combat on
July, 3, 1898, and facing page 593 is the chart embodying the results of
this board's deliberation.   I did not know of the formation of such a board
until its deliberations were published, or I might have added some facts
within  my  own  knowledge  and  observed  from  a  commanding  position
during this  battle which would have  freed this  chart from many  dis-
crepancies existing in it and which impair its accuracy historically.

14.  The Brooklyn was provided with two stadimeters, which were in
constant use.   The people charged with determining distances and furnish-
ing ranges were fully competent observers, and had been individually fur-
nished with necessary data, such as the heights of enemy's masts, military
tops, and funnels, and had had unlimited practice in obtaining distances.
It should be a well-known fact to all seafaring men that nothing is more
liable to error than the estimate of distance and  relative bearings  of
objects which are outside of the observer's vessel.

15.  The Brooklyn's position and distance relative to the enemy on the
3d of July have been variously commented upon in some public prints and
in one official communication.    On board my flagship it was frequently
observed by those who made no allowance for error in judgment that the
vessels farthest to the eastward were usually out of position, it being
apparent to myself, however, that those vessels were usually in position.
This error of judgment has been applied so strongly to the Brooklyn that
I refer to it as a matter that is unjust to her officers, who were among the
best of the squadron.

16.  The chart previously referred to puts the Brooklyn at a position
2,200 yards from the Viscaya, and is in this respect entirely in error.
Further, it shows that the Brooklyn, which started ahead at good speed,
only passed over about seven-tenths of a mile distance from her first to
her second position, while the Iowa, with steam for five knots, in Cap-